FACING  THE  PROBLEMS  IN  INDIA

possibility of increasing the areas under food crops, the capacity
of our arable land for producing the requisite quantity and
quality for home consumption should be fully exploited. In
those areas where this cannot be done without increasing the
per-unit cost of production, a form of subsidy may be intro-
duced with advantage.

Secondly, it is becoming increasingly evident that deliberate
measures are overdue for arresting the alarming process of soil
impoverishment through cropping, erosion, and ill-planned
agriculture. Conditions under which crops are grown deter-
mine to a great extent their nutritive value; in other words,
foods vary in composition according to the variations of the
soil conditions. If, for example, soil is deficient in phosphorus,
the crops grown therein contain a low percentage of this ele-
ment. McCarrison84 found that rice grown on puddled fields
had a nutritive value approximately 33 per cent less than the
same rice grown under comparatively dry conditions. Lowland
rice contains a low content of vitamin B. Again, land receiving
farmyard manure yields wheat and other cereals of greater
nutritive value and of higher vitamin potency than those
grown in fields treated with chemical fertilizers. Tretiakov in
Russia increased the protein of spring wheat from 13-48 to
16-13 Per cent and the phosphorus of winter wheat from 0-77
to 1-22 per cent by fertilizing with farmyard manure.* Tests
for determining the influence of manurial treatment on the
baking quality of English wheat show that the nitrogen content
of the cereal increases consistently in proportion to the supply
of nitrogenous manures.

It is this correlation between soil conditions and the value of
food in certain essential nutrients that constitutes one of the
fundamentals of agricultural science. If we neglect to maintain
the natural fertility of soil, we expose ourselves not merely to
a serious economic loss consequent upon its impoverishment,
but to alarming deficiencies in the nutritive substances of our
staple foods. The maintenance of soil fertility, what the Danes
define as the attempt to preserve 'the joy of the soiP, is there-
fore a problem closely related to that of food supply both in
regard to its quantity and quality. It has been rightly said that
'the soil book-keeping of India shows a chronic deficit'. Our
* Communicated to the author by a Polish agricultural expert.
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